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than the savage who is always under the despotism of physical want. He is far freer, too, than the poor Indian who, though perhaps unacquainted with written law, is bound down by the most inflexible system of traditional usage and superstition. It is impossible, in short, that we can have the constant multiplication of institutions and instruments of civilisation which evolution is producing, without a growing complication of relations, and a consequent growth of social regulations.
The doctrines of evolution, moreover, are yet so young and novel, being, indeed, no older than illustrious philosophers yet living and working among us, that it is hardly to be supposed that the full bearing of such doctrines should yet be appreciated, even by their originators. It is easy to perceive that in many a primitive community little legislative interference is needed, because the people, by long-continued trial, have settled down to a mode of life approximately perfect according to its circumstances. There long tradition is legislation, and often legislation of the most strict and minute kind. Evolution has had time to work its full effects; we see it accomplished, not in progress. But all is different with a great modern manufacturing community, the whole mode of industry and life of which has been invented or profoundly modified within the memory of men yet living or but lately dead. Tradition is in such a case broken and dispersed. New conditions of life have to be discovered and tried. Evolution is doubtless at work, but the question arises whether the very legislation which we are about to consider is not the manifestation of evolution. Based, at any rate, upon trial and experi-